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Charivaria. 





| ASCIENTIST points out that oysters 
| cannot think and have no voice. They 
| should make excellent Nazis in Ger- 
| many. 





well near a golf pavilion. Looking for 
the truth, perhaps. 





| 
| ; 
| A sheep recently jumped down a 


It is said of a Chicago doctor who is 


Post Office improvement; and it. is 
rumoured that consideration is being 
given to the idea of providing some 
means of writing on them. 





“Helen of Troy was a much heavier 
woman than is generally supposed,” 
declares a classical scholar. Helen of 
Avoirdupois would seem to be more 
appropriate. 





According to a news-item a man tried 
to steal money from a Northampton 





an ardent Prohibitionist that | 
he weighs more than eighteen 
stone. He must be one of the 
largest dry docs in America. 





| 

| Only one hundred miilion | 

| people in the United States | 

| escaped being run over by 
automobiles last year, several 

| of them also having escaped | 

| the year before. | 

| 

| * 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 





A speaker recently stated 
that domestic servants are a | 
very intelligent section of the 
community. Their minds, of 
course, are broadened by con- 
stant travel. 





| Leicester claims to be at 
| least a century older than 
| Rome. It is not yet known 
what MussoLIni intends to 
| do about it. 





| “What is poetry?” asks 
| The Morning Post. Several 
| Young poets have decided not 
| to say but to let it come to 
| our contemporary as a bit of 


a surprise. 














“Now 
COMPETITION AND WE’LL PLAY IT OUT IN 

“ RIGHT; DRIVE OFF. 
WAY ROUND.” 





LOOK HERE, SMITHERS—NO CHAT. 


THIS IS A 
SILENCE.” : 
WE CAN ARGUE THAT OUT ON THE 


wade out a long way before commencing 
his exhausting struggle. 





A writer mentions the case of a lady 
centenarian who has never been photo- 
graphed. Something seems to tell us 
that she was not an actress. — 


When an unattended motor-lorry 
ran away near Rotherhithe a number 
of workmen dashed into a public-house 
for safety. Who says that the Britisher 
oe I pesspiets keep his head in an 

emergency ? 





| 

| 

| It is stated in an evening 
|paper that politicians live 
‘longer than other men. It is 
| a solemn thought. 





“Our traffic laws are scan- 
dalous, but the worm will 
turn,” states a writer. But 
only in the direction the 
policeman tells him to. 








If practice made perfect 
| we'd be the best niblick-shot 
|in the world. 





An American girl wears 
| stripes on her finger -nails. 
| Isn't there room for stars ? 








There is a very interesting 
| waxworks exhibition in Syd- 
| ney covering a considerable 
period of Australian history. 
i It is denied, however, that a 
representation of Larwoop 
has been placed in the Cham- 
| ber of Horrors. 











The plump woman is said to 





age-stamps are annually produced in 
this country. But, as every purchaser 


| Seven hundred million post- 
| 
| knows, very reluctantly. 





“Are rubber soles wise?” is asked. 
We think not, or they would not allow 
| themselves to be caught and served in 
| restaurants. 





After breaking into a house one wet 
hight a burglar took away an umbrella 
with him. If it is found we suppose 
the householder will have to confess 
where he got it. 





Simpler telegraph-forms are the latest 





farmer. Agriculturists are said to be 
grateful for the compliment. 





** Always back a horse that will stay,” 
advises a sporting writer. And with a 
bookmaker who will do likewise. 





A New Zealand farmer’s daughter has 
trained her pet lamb to pull her in a 
small cart. Mary didn’t think of this. 


A swimmer 6ft. 6in. in height is to 
attempt the Channel this year. He has 
a distinct advantage in being able to 


be returning. All shall be forgiven her. 








Christian Humility. 
“The Bishop, preaching from the text 


‘Where there is no bishop the people 
perish . . .’”—Local Paper. 





“Two Hoes tn ONE.” 
Sunday Paper. 
You can’t do that! 





“She wrote her first book on eugenics in 
1932, but was unable to decide whether 
mahogany was preferable to polygamy.” 

Weekly Paper. 
Which reopens the question, “Is 
modern civilisation a veneer? ” 
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your verses entitled 
in this wise :— 


Reply to “ Poeticus.” 





“Porticus”” (Sydenham).—You ask me what I think of 


“Shame. Foul Shame!” and running 


Ah! why should the Judges, whom nobody grudges 
Their Vitamin B nor their calories, 

Be docked of their pay in this horrible way 
And lose a large chunk of their salaries? 

The cry of the Benchers who sit at their trenchers 
Comes up to my ears for a warning— 

What would it be like if the Judges should strike 
And not go to the Courts in the morning ? 


Could anyone shake them? Could anyone make them 
Assume ceremonial ermine 
If they made ugly faces and stopped all the cases 
Set down on the List to determine ? 
It was not by ambition they got their position 
So mellow, so ripe and so fruity; 
They might have been leaders, they might have been 
pleaders—- 
They followed the dictates of Duty. 


Shall men who are Britons be robbed of their pittance ? 
Shall foreigners laugh and decry us 
When ground in the dust is His Majesty’s justice 
And paupers put o’er us to try us? 
Then spare a small token of coin for the broken! 
From attic, from boudoir and area, 
Let all who are willing send sums of one shilling 
To make up the Beaks’ honoraria! 


There are several objections, or so. it seems to me, to 
your in some ways admirable lines. In the first place I 
do not think that His Majesty’s Judges of Assize are 
starving. It is a matter of principle rather than of poverty 
that makes them object to the cuts in their salaries. They 
might even regard the subscription list which you propose 
as an impertinence. 

Furthermore I do not care for the lines about the 
Benchers sitting at their trenchers and crying. It is almost 
impossible to eat and let forth a cry at the same time. 

The notion, again, that the Judges might sit and make 
faces instead of trying cases is probably erroneous. Their 
commissions are held, I gather, quam diu se bene gesserint, 
which means so long as they behave themselves. Nor am 
I pleased by the line— 


So mellow, so ripe and so fruity. 
These are epithets belonging to wine, and can only by a 


stretch of imagination be transferred to the condition of 


Justices. In fact, the words might even seem to contradict 


the last line of this stanza about following the dictates of 


Duty. 
In the last line of all the introduction of the word 
“Beaks” is a pity. It spoils the solemnity of the whole. 
If you really intend to print the verses on broad-sheets 


in order to rouse the indignation of the country on behalf 


of the Judges, you must certainly emend these little faults. 

Vitamin B, by the way, occurs in yeast, egg-yolk, fish- 
roe and the embryos of seeds, and has been found to 
prevent polyneuritis in pigeons. You ought to substitute 
A, C or D in the revised poem. 


A more technical survey of the various points at issue 
will be found in the letter printed after our 


Parliament ~ on pp. 102 and 103. Evor. 


“ Essence of 


How to Succeed 
At Parties. 


THE generality of men, which is another and rather more 
stylish way of saying “most people,” go to parties cither 
(a) anxious to avoid making fools of themselves, or 
(b) determined to be the life and soul of the thing from the 
moment they arrive (wearing a false nose and tripping 
humorously over the mat) on the doorstep. I shall deal 
with Class (b) first, partly because it is more convenient 
that way, and partly because I can no longer contain 
my indignation against the revolting attitude of mind that 
membership of this class implies. 

If commonsense instead of convention dictated the pre- 
liminary negotiations for (at least) the more informal type | 
of evening function, every invitation in which I had a/| 
say would be ac companied by a questionnaire including | 
among many others, the following questions :— 

“Do you know, and have you at any time performed any 
tric ks with matches ?” | 
“Would you be prepared on the slightest provocation | 
organise the cleanly and enjoyable game of bobbing for | 
apples; and, if so, have you any saat urly ingenious and | 
mirth-provoking forfeits to suggest for the benefit of the | 
worst performer, whose name I need not specify ?’ 
“Do you sing comic songs?” 

“Ts it in your opinion essential to the proper enjoyment | 
of the evening that I should have to bend right over back- 
wards in the presence of a large audience and try to pick 
pins out of the carpet with my teeth, while that horrible | 
Blowson woman makes remarks about the lining of my 
waistcoat ?”’ 

“Would you be so kind as to hold forth at great length and | 
halfway through the game about the other (and more ccr- 
rect) way of playing rummy that you learnt on board ship?” 

“Was it you who suggested, at that intolerable affair at 
the Pattersons last Christmas, that we should all go out in | 
our paper-hats and sing carols outside the police-station?” 

“Have you ever owned or wished to own any kind of imi- 
tation inkstain, synthetic rubber beetle, mechanised mouse 
or Harmless and Original Joke of any variety whatsoever?” 

“And finally, will you promise to lead us all off into 
the dining-room for a game of blow-football just when we 
are all wondering whether we still have strength enough left 
to get to bed?” 

Any person answering “Yes” to all—or indeed any— 
of these questions would of course be rigorously refused 
admission “‘on the night.” But this, after all, is no more 
than a cherished dream, and those who wish to bully 
their way to success by the hideous methods I have 
indicated will, I suppose, continue to be allowed to do 
so. You will not expect me surely to help them on their 
joyless course by describing Fifty First-Class Mateh- 
Tricks or The Great Bamboozle of 1933—Try it on Uncle! 

“None the less,” you will say, “much as we detest the 
kind of man who voluntarily gets up and makes a buffoon 
of himself before the company, there are times when we 
ourselves are forced through the pressure of public opinion 
to follow suit, and what are we to do then? Here, if any- 
where, is a point on which your assistance and advice would 
be gratefully received.” 

I know exactly what you mean. During a lull in the 
guessing-games that crass idiot Percival (who has probably 
learnt a new card-trick and wants to show it off) says why 
shouldn’t we have an entertainment and everyone contt- 
bute an item? The suggestion is greeted with an enthusiasm 
which shows that a single dissentient voice would gain not 
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a semblance of a hearing. The Merrick family would love 


to do a charade; old Robinson will oblige with a song; Miss 
Curtis has already dashed upstairs to prepare for her well- 
known impersonation of Mrs. PANKHURST; and so the dismal 
orgy begins. Percival does his trick (at the third attempt), 
Robinson is in excellent voice, Miss Curtis surpasses herself, 
and even that objectionable little man, Richards, brings the 
house down with his Impression of an Engine-Driver Drink- 
ing his own Bathwater. And all the time your turn—or, 
worse still, mine—is rapidly approaching. What on earth 
are we going todo? True, nobody has as yet given a recita- 
tion, and the possibilities of drawing-room acrobatics have 
still to be exploited; but then I cannot recite, and to stand 
on my head I am ashamed. Nor is it possible, even if one 
could remember the code, to attempt the thought-reading 
act with which one has scored in the past (though I say it 
myself) so many outstanding successes. Where, among this 
party of witless wights, could one hope to find a trust- 
worthy confederate ? 


Such, I take it, is the problem to which you would have 
me provide a solution; and I say quite frankly that I have 
no really satisfactory one ready. All I can do is to sug- 
gest two alternative lines of procedure which you may, 
if only as a last resource, be glad to adopt. Suppose, then, 


that at the party which has brought you into a position of 


such dire peril there are two young people whose persistent 
proximity and extreme rudeness one to the other has led 





you to believe that they either are or ought to be on the | 
verge of entering into a contract of marriage. What more 
simple than to declare that your turn demands the tempor- 
ary absence of two people from the room, send them both 
out and rely on their having sufficient gumption not to re- 
appear until the carriages are announced / Meanwhile it is 
ridiculous of course for anyone to expect you to go on 
with your performance. Failing the presence of such ob- 
vious, if unconscious, allies, it is always possible to go out 
yourself and leave your audience to make themselves sick 
with excitement wondering what you are going to do when 
you come back. How should they guess that you are 
already halfway home wondering what you are going to say 
when you meet any of them again? 

I am well aware that neither of these expedients is free | 
from serious drawbacks. In the first case your diagnosis | 
may be incorrect and you run the risk of having the young 
people back again, slightly flushed, in less than a couple of 
minutes; in the second you may find it impossible to devise 
an adequate excuse to explain your abrupt departure. The 
situation in either event is rather delicate: graviora 
quedam sunt remedia periculis, if you can put up with that 
kind of hypocritical pedantry. . 

Perhaps on the whole the best plan is to find out m 
advance that Percival is going to be there and stay at 
home. Or why not come round and see me instead? | 
know a little puzzle with matches which really is rather 











neat. H. F. E. 
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A Fish Story. 





I HAVE Called this a fish story; but it 
is far more than that. It is a dry-land 
story, a shopping story, a motoring 
story, a story of Paris street-life, and, 
above all, a true story with no measure- 
ments between palm and palm. A fish 
that got away is, however, still the 
hero. 








The other day I was staying in Paris 
with my cousin, who lives there. 
| “Bean angel,” she said one morning. 
| “and do my marketing. Jeanne has 
| hurt her foot, and I have to be at the 
| dressmaker’s, and it will be a new and 
| amusing experience for you. We want 

so and so and this and that, and Henri 
| will help you get them to the car. 
| Particularly,” she added, “we want 
some trout for lunch—one each. There 
isan excellent shop in the Rue Tocque- 
ville where you see them swimming in 
a tank and point to the one you like 
| best.” 
| So off we went, all three of us; and, 
|after dropping my cousin at the 
| modiste’s, Henri and I began our task. 
| When I got to the Rue there 

was the tank right enough, with the 
‘trout placidly awaiting their doom; 
and I pointed to a thick-set lively little 
| fellow as one at any rate that I wanted. 
I spare you its dimensions; say seven 
inches. The shopman dipped in his net, 
and after a few moments’ pursuit 
'caught it and held it out for me to 
admire its beauty. 

But such was its strength and 
activity that the trout managed to fling 
itself out of the net on to pavement, 
_ and with two or three terrific flaps and 
| leaps made its way to the very middle 
of the road, all among the cars and 
| taxis and waggons, with the fishmonger 
| hard after him and all the shoppers and 
| passers-by shouting. 

Never before having been held up 
by a live trout, at first none of the 
drivers realised what was happening; 
| but directly they knew they all began to 
sound their horns. Even Henri, whose 
| prevailing fault is a disinclination to 
“corn,” blew his; while among the 
noisest of all was one of the three- 
wheeled trucks of Blotto Fréres, the 
delivery agents, a firm which by its 
frankness about its name always gives 
me great delight. 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


Meanwhile the trout, still full of 


beans, had got right under a low chassis, 
with the fishmonger in a state of Gallic 
frenzy on his hands and knees, cajoling 
it to behave, and the crowd growing 
larger and more caustic and comic in 
its remarks, 

And then in due course, but not 
before, arrived an agent on the scene, 
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with his white baton drawn, to see 
what was wrong and arrest the ring- 
leader. 

To do this was now only a matter of 
time: the trout had been out of water 
too long, and gradually its efforts grew 
weaker and the shopman, red and 
blown, was able to catch him and put 
him back in the water; and in a few 
moments the Rue Tocqueville was again 
normal, and the last thing a newcomer 
entering it would imagine was that a 
scene of turmoil had just been caused 
there by a small live fish. 

Returning to business, the exhausted 
shopman again took his net and again 
caught the trout, dropping it with 
extreme care into a rush-basket, but 
“No,” I said; “not that one. I 
couldn’t eat such a gallant acrobat as 
that.” E. V. L. 


A Better Penn’orth. 


Crimson Penny Stamps with a clearer 
imprint of the Kine’s head are to re- 
place the present issue. 





ON all the cards that to and fro 
And hither, thither flit, 

A richer, redder stamp shall glow, 
A clearer image sit. 


Of frankincense its gum shall taste 
(On that I’ll be a gambler). 

I long to see my post enlaced 
By such a Crimson Rambler. 








“Young Lady would like to be received 
as Companion-Help for few months in return 
for home and trifle.” 

Advt. in Provincial Paper. 


No more prunes and custard for her. 
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THE MAYOR, A NON-SWIMMER, OPENS THE NEW PUBLIC BATHS. 








Black and White. 


(Vide two recent statements in the Press.) 





Ovr kinsmen Westward Ho 
Provide my present text; 
A sparkling race, you never know 
What they ‘Il be up to next; 
One, as of late we learned, 
Of high inventive sprite, 
Has, by pure genius, turned 
A black man white. 


Here in this isle of ours 
Our fancy minds employ 
Their ingenuity on flowers, 
Lacking the negro boy, 
And there is one on whom 
Has fallen a happy knack 
Of making roses bloom 
A good, sound black. 


To me, who am not wise, 

The gain is far from clear, 
And why these twain should 

synchronise 

Does not, at sight, appear, 
Save that, as is most true, 

It sets more clearly out 
The gulf between the two, 

If there was doubt. 


It would be kindlier far 
Should Science now begin 


To lighten an invidious bar 
And not to rub things in, 
To mark how Nature shows 
A wide and general mean, 
And strive to make both rose 
And nigger green. 
Dum-Dvum. 








Egg-Theory. 





THERE was a young man named 
Truffle at a recent week-end party of 
the Theodore Bunns’ who, before the 
first night’s dinner was fairly under 
way, Was speaking with uncommon 
feeling of the geometry of the egg. 
He had sleek hair and a self-assured 
manner, and he held the whole table 
in thrall. 

Had we ever contemplated the con- 
struction of the egg? he asked. Had it 
occurred to any of us that the egg was 
designed on the same principle as the 
arch of a bridge, so that a sudden 
weight falling on the apex would be 
absorbed by the curves on either side ? 
(Theodore pointed out that this was 
a principle frequently contradicted by 
egg-spoons and heavy traction-engines, 
but Truffle ignored him.) He went on 
to explain stresses and mutual pres- 
sures, signified his surprise that none 


of us had ever pictured the egg as a 
perfect little geometric poem, and 
finally offered to take us out on to the 
lawn, hurl a reasonably new-laid egg 
far into the sky, and let us take running 
kicks at him if it suffered the slightest 
damage. 

Naturally we were incredulous. A 
politician who was present and had 
fought a Communist constituency 
assured him that for easy disintegra- 
tion the egg had the Mills bomb 
boiled. Truffle’s answer was an offer 
to give ten to one against a breakage. 
It was heavily over-subscribed. The 
rest of the dinner was bolted excitedly 
by everyone except Truffle, who te- 
mained quite calm. : 

A basket of eggs lay ready on the 
lawn, which hard as_ stone. 
We stood round in a semi-circle while 
Truffle selected a fat brown victim 
Then he flung it high, very high, inte 
theair. It rose dizzily, turned over and 
over, descended at a terrific speed, and 
met the lawn. . 

Bouncing a trifle, it lay at Truffles 
fect—intact. We made him do it again 
with another egg. And a third 
time. After that we paid our 
losses and treated him with marked 
coldness. 

I only tell you the sequel to this 


was as 
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| said about the eggs being fresh ? 
| one was stale. 
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sordid affair so that if you should come 
across a man named Truffle you will 
know all about him. 

A few days afterwards I was taken 
to lunch at a strange house where the 
conversation began stickily and soon 
solidified altogether. Our host did 
little to help it by shouting mono- 
syllables about his garden in an angry 
voice. 

Almost before I knew I was launched 
on the structure of the egg, my elo- 
quence rising to heights unattained by 
Truffle. Everyone listened with pro- 
found interest. Once started there 
could be no stopping. When I came to 
my sensational offer to cast his latest 
eggs into the sky, only my host failed 
to share in the general approval. 

“T’m damned if I’ll have scrambled 
eggs all over my lawn!” he growled. 

‘Believe me,” I said, “odd as it may 
seem, such a thing is a scientific im- 
possibility so long as the egg is fresh. 
[’ll give ten to one against it.” 

Again the offer was over-subscribed. 
Again the party went out on to a lawn 
like granite. Again a basket of fresh 
eggs lay ready. 

Taking up a stance which owed 
something to Bossy JONEs, something 
to WiLL1aM TELL, I sent up a fast de- 


4 Up went the egg, spinning 
fiercely. Then unexpectedly a slice set 


int-a slice which took it on its down- 
ward course well outside the party and 
ful on to the head of my host’s bull- 
terrier, which ceased on the instant to 
resemble a dog. 

In the interests of Science I was 
allowed to continue. My second egg 
was more accurately thrown. It re- 
turned along its own path and burst 
with a sickening splash beside my 
shoes, converting the -m from black to 
gamboge. 

I appealed to the sporting instincts 
of the party. “You remember what I 
That 
Its flight was that of a 
stale egg. We scientists can tell. Let 
us try one more.” 

My host’s face had assumed an ex- 
pression which would have unnerved 
Larwoop himself. 

My third egg ascended, but from 
the moment it left my hand I knew 
that everything was not well with it. 
Halfway up it developed googly ten- 
dencies. Halfway down it was swerv- 
ing as eccentrically as a squib. My 
host would have been a fleet man to 
have ese — it. It landed on his 
nose, 

That was hardly a moment which I 
care to recall. But if you should meet a 
man called Truffle, talking like an ome- 
lette, pay no heed. He has a Way with 
eggs which not all of us share. Enric. 
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Impromptu. 





I TURNED the corner and she stood 
Poised with a sweet expectant air— 
Beauty, that came as Beauty should, 
Suddenly, unaware. 


Into the street-lamp’s pool of light 
She stepped—a little Cockney maid; 
And as she bowed to left and right 
The barrel-organ played 





A foolish thing, but rhythmic, swift; 
And, as the melody advanced, 
She paused upon her toes to lift 
Her tiny skirt and danced. 


Untamed, untaught, her twinkling feet 
Moving in time to that poor tune, 


Forgot the shabby London street, 
So that we stared; and soon 


We too forgot. As faster yet 
She moved with airy soundless grace 
Some timeless spirit seemed to set 
Its splendour in her face. 
And still she 
floats, 
To immortality released, 
Until, with blare of dying notes, 
The strumming music ceased. 


danced like one who 


She swayed as growing corn will sway 
That feels the scythe ; then crumpled, 
fell, 
Laughed, rose again and leapt away— 
A nymph in Camberwell. 
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Hail, Schicklgruber! 





THE mystery of the HITLER lineage 
is still the subject of research among 
the registrars of Central Europe. 

First there was the ghastly accusa- 
tion that Herr HitLEr’s grandmother 
was a Jewess. This was hotly denied. 
And now it is said that his real name 
is SCHICKLGRUBER. 

This, I gather at the time of writing, 
has not been denied. Yet if I were a 
dictator called HitLer I would rather 
have it said that my grandmother was 


Surely all this Austrian blood 
little un-German, is it not? 

And why did ScutcKLGRUBER change 
his name ? 

At the age of forty, mark you! 

A young man who, arriving at his 
majority, discovers that he has the name 
ot SCHICKLGRUBER and changes it for 
something shorter and sweeter, will 
excite only sympathy. But when a 
man changes his name at forty the un- 
charitable world asks questions. 

What made the middle - aged 
SCHICKLGRUBER suddenly cast off the 
ancestral (or almost ancestral) name of 





a Jewess called HiTLer than | 
that my name was not really | 7 
HITLER but ScHICKLGRUBER. 


The latest information | 
comes from the Vienna Reichs- | 
post, according to The Daily | 
Telegraph :— 


“We have discovered from 
the Austrian authorities that | 
HITLER’s grandmother, Jo- |! 
HANNA P6LzL, born HITLER, | 
was in no way related to the 
Jewish Hit ers from Czecho- 
Slovakia. She was the daugh- | 
ter of an Austrian peasant. 

“Tt is established that Hrr- | 
LER’S father was an illegiti- 
mate child called Scnickt- 
GRUBER, until he changed his 
name (at the age of forty) to 
that of HITLER, giving this as | 
the name of his father.” 














The Reichspost, it appears, 
is no friend of the Nazis, so 
that Herr HirLer seems to 
be acquitted on the Jewish- 
grandmother count. 

The facts, then, appear to! 
be as follow :— 

Herr HITLER is not a Jew. | 

Herr HitteER is not a! 
Scotsman. 

Herr Hit er is not a wire- | 
haired terrier. | 

Herr HIT Ler is not a His. 

Herr HITLER is a SCHICKLGRUBER. 

Herr Hitier’s father was illegiti- 
mate. 

Herr Hitier’s father 
name and address. 


gave a false 


But if Herr Hirier’s father was 
illegitimate, who was Herr HIT Ler’s 
father’s mother ? 

The question is: 
German ? 

Is he a genuine Nord ? 

Do the Austrians count as Nords? I 
forget. 

1 hope so, because the more you 
examine the HITLER tree the further 
South its roots seem to go. 


Is Herr Hirer a 





Seaside Landlady ( presenting bill). 


THAT REASONABLE, Mr. 
ATTEMPTED BATHS.” 











“I °M SURE 
I’VE MADE 


You 
SMITH. 





ScHICKLGRUBER? Was it perhaps the 
protests of the prophetic ADoLF, who 
foresaw that he would have difficulty 
in rallying the German nation to the 
ery, “ Hail, ScuicKLGRUBER!”’ ? 

We cannot tell. Indeed it is not our 
business. Indeed we dislike this in- 
delicate grubbing about among the 
roots of other people’s family trees. 

We did not begin it. But, since it 
has been begun, we confess that the 
information we have is still unsatis- 
factory. 

We don’t seem to know anything 
about Herr ADoLF (““SCHICKLGRUBER’ ) 
HitTLER’s mother. 

We don’t seem to know 
about his father’s mother. 


anything 





‘LL FIND 
NO CHARGE 


Who and what were these important | 
ladies? I beg that the investigations 
may be continued. For it may turn out 
that Herr ScnitckiGcrRtU ser is rea! tly 
half-Welsh, half-Spanish, half-lizard or 
half-bird; and, race and breed being | 
so important in these days, we cannot | 
be too careful. 


Meanwhile a good deal of sympathy | 
must go out to those German parents | 
who have patriotically but hastily 
named their girl-babies Hitlerine. Not 
because Hitlerine sounds like an Ame Ti- 
can dentifrice, but because it will now, 

~———} T suppose, have to be changed | 
to Schicklgriiberine ; and that | 
must be a handicap to the | 
prettiest girl. 

It only shows how careful | 
we all ought to be before we | 
make a name in European 
politics. The great Russian 
statesman and strong man, 
ZINOVIEV, you will remember, 
had changed his name from | 
APFELBAUM. The fact is that 

all these foreigners are far 

| from straightforward and very 

| un- E nglish. 

.| Nev ertheless—Hail, Apfel- 
|gritber! Hail, Schicklbaum! 
|Hail, Apfelschicklgriiber. | 
‘baum! Hail, brother-Nords 
jand Aryans all! A. P.H. 








“Hosiery and Underclothing— 
Young Lady desires a change (out- | 
door preferred).” 

Adtvt. in Irish Paper. 
She will get no encourage- 
ment from ws. 


FOR 











‘When I asked this man for his driv- | 
ing licence he became very insolvent. .. . | 
This statement was made by Constable — | 
at Corsham Sessions to-day.” 

Wiltshire Paper. 
[t sounds horribly like heavy bribery. | 
| 








Advice to Lovets. 
TRIOLET. 





THE gnats are out to-night, 
So take your citronella. 
Love dreads an insect-bite— 
The gnats are out. To-night 
Your epidermis white 
Is tempting, Isabella. 
The gnats are out to-night, 
So take your citronella. 
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IF ONE IS BLESSED— 


WITH A PRETTY GOOD— 





























| ALWAYS SAY THAT—— 





SOONER OR LATER— 
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In Search of Altitude. 





As a rule I spend my holidays at sea- 
| level; sometimes, on rough days, at 
| under-sea level. But this year I de- 
| cided to elevate myself and to go up a 

mountain and crow. Previously I had 
never been any higher than 900 feet 
or 905} feet, including myself—and a 
red-faced friend with massive calves 
| and a yodel assured me that this meant 
| T hadn’t lived at all. 
| I asked my red-faced friend to sug- 
| gest a mountain for me. A high and 
gradual one. He suggested Puissi- 
Ventreux. 

“Ts that a mountain?” I inquired, 
glad that he had not suggested Mont 
Blanc. As a matter of fact I had been 
warned not to go up Mont Blanc by a 

| fellow who had come down. 

“No, just a base,” answered my red- 
faced friend. “Only four thousand 
feet.” 

| That sounded like a mountain. 


j 


| 
| 
| 


“I TRUST YOU'VE ENJOYED OUR 
“On, Boy! Was 1r HOT DOG?” 


BAZAAR? ~ 

















“And where do I go if I get there?” 
I queried. 

“Wherever you like,” he replied. 
“Just leave the station, look up and 
choose.” 

I looked up in my imagination and 
found the choice difficult. Avoiding 
seven towering peaks, I selected the 


eighth which looked more like the 
Sussex Downs. 
“Just one more question,” I said. 


“Tf I go up a mountain six thousand 
feet, have I got the original four 
thousand feet in my pocket, so to 
speak, and am I up ten thousand feet ? 
Or do they count the original four 
thousand fect and am I only six 
thousand feet ?” 

“Don’t be silly!” he laughed. 

“T intend to be silly,” I retorted. 
“T'm going!” 


don't think 
Frankly, I 


Until that moment I 
he’d really believed me. 


hadn’t believed myself. I’m not puny 


by any means, but I am thinnish, and 


if I fall I break. But now he became | 
serious and gave me a lot of informa. | 
tion. He told me how to avoid nine | 
unpleasant things that might happen | 
to me (if an avalanche descends on you, | 
breathe on your knuckles to keep them | 
supple, provided you ’re anywhere near | 
your knuckles; and if you find yourself | 
hanging from a rope don’t get excited | 
or you'll spin); and one nice thing that | 
might happen to me—I might suddenly 
find myself face to face witha mountain 
antelope. 

I thought that was enough, so re- 
minded him of an appointment. 


I spent the next week buying a ruck- 
sack and a pick-axe, but in the end I 
didn’t take them with me because | 
thought it best to arrive in Switzerland 
quietly. Besides, I could probably 
buy them locally, and I learned how to 
say, ““Donnez-moi une saque de ruque 
et axe de pique pas expensive.” 





Then on the day before my departure 
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I rang up twelve people but couldn’t 
get one to go with me. 


I left the sea- a at Calais and 


gradually rose into Switzerland. Of 


course 1 knew Switzerland would be 
high, but I’d had no noti ion it would be 
as “high as all this. You’re a thousand 
feet up before you begin, and all around 
you are thousands of other thousands 
of feet. And just as you’re getting 
used to them and saying, “Well, 
that’s all right,” you close your eyes 
for a moment to think of home and 
open your eyes to find a completely new 
set. 


At last I began to think that one of 


the sets must be mine. 

“Suis-je ici?” I asked the original 
man with the beard. 

“Ou?” he inquired. 

“Je ne sais pas,” I replied. 

So he couldn’t tell me. 


Eventually seventeen blue-clad por- 
ters told me all at once, and I bounded 
out of my seat into Puissi-Ventreux. 

Of course this did not mean that I 
had really arrived either. Swiss moun- 
tains are never in the actual places you 
have to go to to get to them, and 
Puis-si- Ventreux was merely the village 
I had to get to to get to either Fuizziere 
or Chou-le-Buibon, if I had to get to 
either of them to get to Altfrau—which 
I probably didn’t. Altfrau was my 
mountain. 

“Quoi maintenant ?” I asked the 
seventeen porters when I had got my 


| breath. 





They all shouted at me again. The 
difference between English porters and 
Continental porters is that the English 
porters never answer you at all, where- 
as the Continental porters answer you 
in dozens. They also point. These ones 
pointed to a mountain railway. 


I wasn’t very keen on the mountain 
railway. It went straight up, and I 
prefer those that go straight along. 
It went straight up two thousand feet, 
and then it got tired and-poured me 
out into a mountain lift that took me 
straight up another two thousand feet 
and deposited me on a mountain shelf. 

I supposed the mountain shelf was 
Fuizziére or Chou-le-Buibon, though it 
didn’t seem to be any where. The one 
inhabitant informed me that it was 
Vitry-Jalouse. 

“Pourquoi ?” 

“Parceque,” he replied. 

Then * ‘Ou est Altfrau?” I inquired. 

“Voyez !” he answered, and pointed 
above us to an enormous white thing 
that in England would be just a cloud. 
[ was given to understand that Altfrau 
was heyond that. 


I demanded. 


Husband (returning from the City). 
DRIVE THE CAR DOWN THIS WAY?” 





“ DEAR ME! 


I WONDER WHAT MADE ETHEL 








“Pas possible !” I exclaimed. 

“Pourquoi ?” he asked. 

“Parceque,” I replied. 

He invited me to enter a sort of a 
trap with a sort of a horse. Then he 
drove me rapidly along the shelf. As 
there was a comfortable six inches on 
either side of the wheels and the preci- 
pices were not more than four or five 
thousand feet, he slept while he drove, 
and woke up with a start when we had 
reached another mountain lift. 

The official at the lift told me that 
the lift ascended to the Schnitzel Valley 
and that his mother had goitre. The 
combination finished me, and as the lift 








went down as well as up, I went down 
and stayed dow n. 


por hate ight ‘hewin rom ‘1 was 
lying flat on the sea-level of dear old 
Brighton. 

Where, I may add, I found my red- 
faced friend doing the same thing. 








“The Clerk of the Weather made a wel- 
come contribution to the success of the after- 
noon by sending forth the sun as the pro- 
ceedings began and a number of ladies 
ventured out in summary attire.” 

Hastings Paper. 
Only to be greeted, we fear, with 
wintry stares. 
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Trailing the Otter. 


“Tursk you we shall gaze our prey this morning, Sir 
Henry?” 

“Kead, Sir, hounds are already feathering to a ream 
from yonder holt. I doubt not that mid-day will find us 
lining the stickle.” 


Ah, my friends, what music to the true otter-hunter’s 
ears is the language of the chase! And nowhere throughout 
the length and breadth of the land is more capital sport to 
be found than when the pack of the Bogchester and 
District Otter Hounds stoops to the drag. 

The sun beats down upon us from a cloudless sky as we 
assemble for the meet by the river’s brink at Stagnant 
Percy. The few cows that have mingled with the crowd 
are gasping in the heat. The air is filled with that subtle 
scent which rises from a pack of well-trained otter-hounds 
and which, to an otter-hunter’s nostrils at least, has no 
equal in any part of the world. 


A SENSIBLE COSTUME. 


I am delightfully warm in my well-cut coat and knicker- 
bockers of heavy blue wool. The thick yellow waistcoat 
which I wear beneath, besides enhancing the appearance of 
my costume, serves also to ward off all danger of contracting 
a chill from the river air. In one hand I carry my trusty 
otter-hunter’s pole, notched to commemorate my countless 
victories of the river bottom, and in the other I brandish 
a fly-swatter, without which no experienced otter-hunter 
ventures on to the scene of action. 

But at this instant Sir Henry, our capable M.O.H., 
plays a sharp volontaire on his otter-hunter’s horn and we 
start to skirmish outward along the river bank. I swing 
into step alongside Mrs. Gloop, an experienced huntress 
who has an intimate acquaintance with every drain-pipe 
in the river. The chase is on! 


Hot on THE SCENT. 


Away we go down the river bank some fifty strong, of 


whom the vast majority are keen huntsmen. For it is only 
the very simple-minded of the villagers who have mistaken 
Mrs. Gloop’s costume and are following her under the 
impression that some form of Girl Guide rally is about to 
take place. 

Very shortly a loud baying from the pack shows that they 
have scented their quarry, and we spring forward at a brisk 
walk. It soon transpires that we are on the trail of a fine 
duck, whose remorseful cries can be heard echoing in yon- 
der willows as she realises the formidable nature of her 
antagonists. 

But just as success seems certain we find ourselves 
baulked of our prey. Our adversary swims swiftly into the 


open and then springs suddenly into the air. A chorus of 


dejected wails goes up from the pack as they watch her 
winging into the distance. 

For a time the sport grows quiet. At the end of an hour- 
and-a-half we have advanced a mile down the river-bank, 
for Sir Henry is ever a thruster, and many of us are left 
panting from our exertions. There comes a short pause 
while the pack are investigating the outlet of a nearby 
sewer, and we are given the opportunity of recovering our 
breath. 

A DEPLORABLE EPISODE. 

I am indulging in a technical discussion of the situation 
with Mrs. Gloop when I am puzzled to hear a loud and 
repeated hallooing from around a bend in the river. Think- 


ing possibly that our prey has been sighted by a member of 


H 
| 
the Hunt, we move quickly over to the spot whence the | 
cries are coming. 

A deplorable sight meets our eyes. 

Captain Featherstonehaugh, in a boat which he has | 
apparently hired for the occasion, is attempting to scull up- 
river to join the Hunt. His costume, which was initially 
entirely unsuited to the sport, he has rendered still more 
uncouth by the removal of his coat. Ever and anon he 
rests on his oars and sends out a loud hail, pointing at the 
same time to where a pair of swans are floating motionless 
upon the water. 

“After them, good dogs! Seek them out! Hark forard! 
Gone away!” he calls out. ; 

Thinking it best to ignore this unedifying spectacle and 
fearing lest our acquaintance with so ignorant a sportsman 
may be divulged to the rest of the Hunt, we turn quickly 
to retrace our steps. At that moment the Captain’s cries 
change to the tones of alarm, and we see that the two swans, 
irritated beyond measure by the Captain’s voice, are bearing 
down upon his boat, obviously bent on attacking him. We 
catch a final glimpse of him as we round the bend of the | 
river. He has lost one of his oars in attempting to defend 
himself and is drifting helplessly down-stream, pursued 
by the infuriated birds and uttering cries for help which 
are fortunately disregarded by the spectators. 





A PLEASANT INTERLUDE. 

On our return to the rest of the Hunt we discover that | 
Sir Henry has called a halt to the search and that the sports- 
men are already seating themselves along the sewer-pipe 
in anticipation of a satisfactory hinch. For Sir Henry isa : 
huntsman of the old school and believes that only by the 
most punctilious regard for the luncheon interval can the 
full enjoyment be obtained from the day’s sport. While 
by no means subscribing to the school of thought which 
regards this as the most important part of the proceedings, 
{ myself am eager for refreshment after our hard morning's 
exercise. Although I take nothing but a light snack, con- 
sisting of a veal-and-ham pie, a few boiled eggs, some 
sandwiches, a Stilton cheese and a small flagon of ale, I 
approach these viands with all the ceremony which would 
accompany « more ample meal. A short nap on the river- 
bank at the conclusion of this repast leaves me ready as 
ever to dart once more into the unremitting search. 

ENCOURAGING Sicns. 

Sir Henry sounds a powerful blast on his horn and we 
spring to our feet. From all sides the hounds come streaming 
down to the river’s brink and once more we start to seek 
with unflagging zeal for our foe. All at once a baying sound 
proclaims that the pack have scented him in yonder ditch. 
Their cries are taken up by the field and a confused babel 
of sound echoes down the river. 

* Hark forard!”” 

“ Hark back!” 

“Look out, behind!” 

“Where is my otter-hunter’s pole ?” 

But above all may be heard the voice of Sir Henry crying 
instructions. I add my own voice to the tumult in an | 
attempt to make them clear. 

“Come, lads, we must form a stickle,” he calls. 

FORMING THE STICKLE. 

A short pause ensues while I explain to the less experi- | 
enced members of the Hunt what is required. A solid wall | 
of sportsmen is to be erected across the river to prevent our | 
prey from escaping down-stream. 

A further interval now elapses while I nominate the 
more responsible members to carry out this important task. | 


—_—— 
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At last my plans are complete, and as we plough our way 
through the mud I point out that this is the most hazardous 
and at the same time the most thrilling part of the sport. 
In the centre of the stickle I have stationed Mrs. Gloop and 
myself. As we plant ourselves on the river bottom I am 
supremely confident of success, for throughout the history 
of our pack never once has a stickle been forced which had 
Mrs. Gloop at its apex. 




















THE STICKLE IS BROKEN. 


But, alas! we have reckoned without the intolerable 
depths of incompetence which are shortly to be displayed. 
There is a loud shout from behind us, and the next instant 
a heavy object bursts through our barricade and sends me 
headlong beneath the water. I rise to the surface to see 
that Captain Featherstonehaugh has chosen this moment 
to rejoin the Hunt in his boat. 

“You contemptible huntsman!” I ery in rage. “It may 
interest you to know that you have just let our prey 
escape us.” 
| “My very dear Sir,” replies the Captain in what, no 
| doubt, he considers to be a sarcastic tone, “it’s gone already. 
| I passed it half-a-mile back down the river.” 

“Where did it go?” asks Sir Henry excitedly. 

“Into this bag,” replies the Captain. “I caught it in my 

| landing-net.” 

With these words he produces the animal from a sack. 

The otter takes one look at the assembled company, bites 

the Captain in the thumb and disappears over the side. 

| “What a rotten way of spending the day!” says the 
Captain gloomily. H. W. M. 





Par Nobile Sororum. 





Mlle. Jetty p Arayyi and her sister, Mme. ADILA 
Facuiri, grandnieces of JosePpH JoacuimM, have lately given 
a series of violin recitals in several cathedrals and in West- 
minster Abbey, the entire proceeds of the collections being 
devoted to the relief of the unemployed. 

To-pay, when Music, formerly possessed 

Of charms that swayed and soothed the savage breast, 
Too oft, pursuing a divergent aim, 

Seeks only to bewilder or inflame, 

And (pace Keats) falls on affrighted ears 

With brazen sounds that shatter us to tears, 
Or, when they strive to chase dull care away, 
Out-screech the peacock and the ass out-bray— 
How strangely welcome is it when we find 
Great players bent on comforting mankind, 
Unmoved by love of lucre or applause 

But linked in service of a worthy cause, 
Devoting their hereditary skill 

To charity and generous goodwill! 


Authentic daughters of the “Heavenly Maid,” 

How shall fit homage to your worth be paid ? 

As long as gratitude on earth endures 

Unwithering garlands ever shall be yours, 

‘“Blest pair of sirens,” whose seraphic strains 

Have lately echoed through our noblest fanes, 
Sisters, whose hearts with kindred fervour glow 

To ease the pangs of human want and woe. C. L. G. 
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THE GROWTH OF PROFESSIONALISM. 
A DEMONSTRATION BY AN EXPERT OF THE CORRECT METHOD OF EXTRACTING SHELLFISH AT SOUTHEND. 
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MANNERS AND MODES. 
The Grill at the Savoy-Ritz-Plaza. 


Uncle (standing treat after the theatre). “Now, THEN, WHAT’S IT TO BE? I PROPOSE A BOTTLE OF CHAMPAGNE AND A 
LOBSTER SALAD TO BEGIN WITH—EH, MY DEAR?” 
Niece. “On, UNCLE DARLING, HOW THAT pa7es you! I’LL HAVE A LARGE LAGER AND A BLOATER, PLEASE.” 














Songs of a Sub-Man. 





XI.—My Love is a Theosophist. 








My love is a Theosophist She sensed Miss Hope’s as bilious green, My love is a Theosophist 
And reads the Ramayana; And got some quack to vet it. And does not seem to worry 
Her luncheon is a pot of tea, My love is a Theosophist, If they forget to send the fish 
| Her breakfast a banana. And many folk regret it. Or fail to cook the curry. 
| She says that matter tends to clog As my potatoes grow more burnt 
| The spirit-force behind it. My love is a Theosophist, Her temper grows the sweeter. 
| My love is a Theosophist, And though distinctly stouter My love is a Theosophist, 
And very tough I find it. She moves on a more mental plane And lives on Veeta Weeta. 
Than do the folk about her. 
| My love is a Theosophist She moved into a potted plant My love is a Theosophist— 
And wears no combinations; Last week at Mrs. Reece’s. Or, rather, is no longer; 
| Shesays they get herthought-urge weak My love is a Theosophist, For, though her Ego-urge was strong, 
And lower her vibrations. So I picked up the pieces. The Cosmic Will was stronger. 
She tells me flannel next the skin While moving on the Higher Plane 
Impedes the astral motions. My love is a Theosophist She moved into a lorry. 
My love is a Theosophist, And has an intimation My love was a Theosophist, 
And has the strangest notions. That she was FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE And really I’m not sorry. 
In her last incarnation. 
My love is a Theosophist, She senses me as Titus OarEs, 
And few things I deplore as More Ape-man than Apollo. Life’s Ups and Downs. 
Sincerely as the thoughtless way My love is a Theosophist, . the 14th sitting of the Standing 


She crabs her neighbours’ auras And difficult to follow. Committee . . .”"—Motor Paper. 
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THE 


British Lion. “I AM NOT QUITE CERTAIN WHAT MEASURES I MEAN TO ADOPT IN 
ORDER TO RELIEVE UNEMPLOYMENT AND RAISE COMMODITY PRICES; BUT [ KNOW 
THAT [| ENTIRELY DISAGREE WITH THE FEATHERED GENTLEMAN WHO HAS JUST 
PRECEDED ME.” 
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| ° 
| Essence of Parliament. 





Monday, July 17th —With only Lord 
| PonSONBY to raise a voice in cautious 
| protest the Lords gave the Metropolitan 
Police Bill its Third Reading. There 
was no division. Even Lord Ponsonsy 
went quietly. Their Lordships then 
turned to the Agricultural Marketing 
Bill and passed a new clause in place 
of the clause substituted by the Com- 
mons for the Lords’ original Amend- 
ment requiring two persons of proved 
commercial and financial ability to be 
co-opted to any board 
elected to administer a 
marketing scheme. 

Answering Sir ADRIAN 
| BalLLIE, the PRiME MINis- 
| ver informed the House 
that the Government had 
decided for a period of ten 
years to give hydrocarbon 
oils produced from British 
coal, shale or peat a pre- 
ferential freedom from 
Customs or Excise duty 
of fourpence a gallon. It 
was estimated, Mr. Mac- 
DoxaLD said, that this 
would early result in the 
directemployment of about 
7,000 men and the indirect 
employment of slightly less 
|than that number; that 
| 30,000,000 gallons of petrol 

would be produced, calling 
for the mining of an addi- 
tional 350,000 tons of coal 
and the employment of 
over 1,000 miners. Any 
firm that chose to make 
the stuff by any process 
would get the benefit of the 
remitted duty. The cost 
to thes-Treasury would be 
very small. 

In a private Question 

Sr HERBERT SAMUEL 
asked the PRIME MINISTER 
how he reconciled his statement, made 
jointly with President RoosEvELT, that 
Governments should stimulate business 
recovery by appropriate “ programmes 
of capital expenditure,” with Mr. 
RuNcIMAN’s statement to the Economic 
Conference to the effect that this 
country was done with public relief 
Works. Mr. MacDona.p replied that 
| the Government’s policy was unaltered. 
| Ithad an “appropriate programme of 
|capital expenditure which it had 
| anounced from time to time.” . 

The Liberals were left to infer that 
| the programme will henceforth include 

Profitable expenditure but no other. 
|_The India Office Vote enabled Sir 
| AMUEL Hoare to give the House an 


** PLEASE, 





unusually comprehensive and satisfac- 
tory survey of Indian affairs, the main 
purport of which was that firm govern- 
ment had largely restored tranquillity 
and that civil disobedience was at a 
discount, though Terrorism in Bengal 
had still to be wiped out. Among other 
things he revealed that medical research 
had supplied India with a powerful new 
drug with which to combat malaria, 
from which between one and two 
millions now died every vear. 

Mr. Lanspury would believe no good 
of the Government’s Indian policy or 
administration, but neither his dismal 


Bill discussed the respective merits of 


the French Code de la Route, which re- 
gards the pedestrian as a primd-facie 
obstruction on the highway, and the 
English law, which regards him as 
monarch of all he surveys. The Bill, 
said Lord PLymMovutH, now shifted the 
onus of proof from the injured person 
to the driver of the car causing the 
injury—the Continental way of ap- 
proaching the matter—but difficulties 
would arise if the change was confined 
to this Act. 

The thought of the pedestrian having 
it both ways—an unlimited Common 
Law right to wander down 
the highway and a prima- 
facie assumption of negli- 
gence on the part of any 
car that collides with him 
—must be very gratifying 
to Lord BucKMASTER and 
other still unmechanised 
Peers. 

Sir Patrick Forp raised 
the question of the transfer 
of certain Customs exam- 
inations from Leith to 
Glasgow, and urged the 
FINANCIAL SECRETARY TO 
THE TREASURY to “keep 
his eye on the matter.” 
“Certainly,” replied Mr. 
Hore-BewisHa cheerfully. 
“T and my colleagues have 
more than one eye, and we 
will keep all of them fixed 
upon it.” 

Argus as well as Cer- 
berus! 

Mr. Isaac Foor de- 
manded indignantly if the 








Manager MacDonatp (on behalf of Mr. Runciman, at the piano). 


GENTLEMEN, DON’T PELT THE PIANIST. 


APPROPRIATE PROGRAMME.” 


and unsupported denials of the Mry- 
ISTER’S Claims, nor his declaration that 
the way they were treating poor 
GANDHI was a disgrace, made any im- 
pression on a bored House. 

There was more “kick” to be got out 
of Mr. CauRCHILL’s embarrassing and 
at moments almost unctuous congratu- 
lations on the success of the Govern- 
ment’s policy of the firm hand in India. 
Why not continue to follow in the con- 
stitutional sphere the advice that they 
(meaning Mr. CHURCHILL and friends) 
had continuously offered the SEcRE- 
TARY OF Inp1A and his predecessor ? 

Tuesday, July 18th.—The House of 
Lords in Committee on the Road 
Traffic (Compensation for Accidents) 


His 


First Lorp had counten- 
anced the Greenwich 
Pageant, which, while pur- 
porting to show how our 
heritage of the sea had 
been built up, contemptu- 
ously dismissed all refer- 
ences to the great Pro- 
TECTOR, who, with his 
great admiral, BLAKE, was the chief 
founder of England’s naval supremacy. 
The House, which knows that, next to 
protecting minorities and teetotalism, 


IS THE 


protecting the Protector is Mr. 
Foot’s outstanding obsession, ap- 


plauded this spirited outburst; and Sir 
Botton Eyres-MonsELL could only 
reply, with what grace he could muster, 
that if the Pageant were repeated he 
would urge a truer perspective of naval 
history. It was most uncalled for of 
Mr. MacquisTEN to barge in at this 
juncture to ask the Minister if he 
would bear in mind that OLIVER Crom- 
WELL was a brewer. 

The House, bent on making an early 


night of it, despatched a heterogenous | 
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assortment of business, including the 
Administration -of Justice (Scotland) 
Bill, whereto a Mr. Guy, moving a new 
Clause anent the duties of the Lyon 
King-of-Arms, pointed out that the fine 


for the unauthorised use of coats- 
of-arms was still £100 Scots or 
£8 6s. 8d. in English money. 
The House, delighted to learn 
that there is one place in Scot- 
land where a Saxon can _ get 
value for his money and a bit 
over, cheered him to the echo. 

Wednesday, July 19th.—Mr. 
THomas, in the Commons, ex- 
plained to Mr. Lyons the cir- 
cumstances under which the 
Empire Marketing Board would 
cease upon the midnight with- 
out pain. All prospects of a 
Brighter London will centre 
henceforth on Mr. EpstTErn, with 
some zoological help from Mr. 
Lawson Woop. 

Mr. THoMAS was asked some 
searching questions by Mr. Lyons 
and Lady Astor about the still 
| unmaterialised Canadian Tariff 
Board. “Would the right hon. 
gentleman make a personal effort 
to see that the right atmosphere 
was created?” asked Mr. Law- 
son. “I know of no atmosphere 
more congenial than when I am 
present,” murmured the Mrvy- 
ISTER with a modest blush. 

Mr. Krrkwoop wanted to 
know why the electrification of 
Scottish railways was being held 
up. Mr. STanLey replied that 
the L.M.S. Company had de- 
cided that the results of electri- 
| fying the suburban lines around 
Glasgow would not justify the 
expense. Even Mr. Kirkwoop 
must realise that it would be 
better for a backward country 
to start on something simple, 
like an all-electric haggis. 

Mr. MANDER asked the HoME 
SECRETARY if the Government 
| contemplated introducing a Bill 
to give equal rights to men and 
women. Sir JoHN GILMOUR said 
the Government did not think 
an extension of the Sex Dis- 
qualification Removal Act, 1919, 
desirable. *Isn’t it about time,” 
| asked Lady Astor, “that Eng- 
land took the lead in this mat- 
ter?” 

Sir JoHN “had nothing to add 
to the answer just given.” 

“The answer was not very 
satisfactory,” retorted Lady As- 
TOR. She must realise by this 
time that very few are. 

Mr. J. P. Morris raised anew 
the hoary question of the length 


of star Members’ speeches, their habit 
of speaking on every possible occasion, 
and the consequent submergence in 


Mr. BaLpwIn declared that 





CONGRATULATES 
GOVERNMENT'S ADOPTION OF HIS INDIAN POLICY. 





Mr. THOMAS PAYS BACK IN KIND. 


his own withers were quite unwrung. 
He had always, even as a Back. 
Bencher, shared the hon. Member's 
complaint. But the matter, as the 
SPEAKER had pointed out, was one 


to be left to the good sense of 
Members. 

Mr. MacqulistEN thought that 
some speeches which sounded 
very long were in fact quite short, 
Doubtless he was recalling the 
ancient yarn of the two board. 
ing-house-keepers who were hay. 
ing words, and one said: ‘* Well, 
I keep my boarders longer than 
you do, at any rate,” to which 
the other replied, “Not at all, 
You keep them thinner, and that 
makes them look longer than 
they really are.” 

The House made __ progress 
with the Road and Rail Traffic 
Bill. On a proposed Amend- 
ment designed to remove hearses 
from the operation of the Bill 
Mr. Levy, who looks the picture 
of robust health, caused some 
concern by declaring that that 
afternoon a deputation of the 
British Undertakers’ Association 
had waited on him. As a mo- 
ment previously Sir SrTarrorp 
Cripps had described the Bill 
as “a Paradise for lawyers,” it 
only remains to be seen whether 
at some subsequent stage some- 
thing can’t be done for disap- 
pointed relatives. 





Mr. Baldwin and the 
Judges. 


T’o the Editor of “Punch.” 
Str,—This matter of the 
Judges’ pittance should be one 
more warning to statesmen and 
others to read your paper with 
care and regularity. 





Far back, on February 22, 1933, 


many months before there was 
any rumour of the Judges’ Peti- 
tion of Right, many months be- 
fore our go-ahead popular Press 
got wind of the matter, it was 
exhaustively discussed and made 
clear in your pages in the case 
of Willow v. Capital Pictures Cor- 
poration. 

When Mr. Batpwry_ said 
brusquely in the House of Com- 
mons, “I do not see why the 
Judges should be relieved of their 
cuts any more than I am,” there 
was very little excuse for his 
brusquerie and none at all for 
what I may politely call the 
deficiency of his constitutional 
information. It simply meat 
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that he had missed a week of Punch. 
What a lesson for us all! 
The quick rude answer would have 
| been “Politicians are easily replace- 
| able, but His Majesty’s Judge ‘sare not. 
The constitutional answer is: ‘‘Min- 
| isters, rightly, can quickly be got rid 
of; Judges, rightly again, can not.” If 
| the PRIME MINISTER takes a dislike to 
| Mr. BALDWIN to-morrow at breakfast- 

| time, Mr. BALDWIN can be ejected from 

| his office by lunch-time. The position 
| of the Judges, as was explained by 
| Mr. Justice Ww ool in the case mentioned 
| above, is rather different. 


| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 

| “His Majesty’s civil servants,” said 

| his Lordship, “His Majesty’s soldiers 
and sailors hold office during His 

| Majesty’s pleasure, and can in law be 

| dismissed at a moment’s notice. So, 
| before the Act of Settlement, could we. 

| But by that Act, and by Section 5 of 

| the Judicature Act, 1875, it was wisely 
| provided that the Judges hold their 
| office during good be haviour; and from 

| that office they can only be removed 

| by His Majesty upon receipt of an 
| address from both Houses of Parlia- 
| ment. Both Houses, Sir Humphrey, 
mark that. 

“Thus neither the Monarch in per- 
son, nor his Ministers by the exercise 
of their powers of advice to him, nor 
the dominant political party by a vote 
of the House of Commons, nor even the 
great Electorate by an unmistakable 
expression of opinion at the polls can 
diminish by a single hour the tenure of 
office of one of His Majesty’s Judges. 
Secure alike from the intrigues of 
courtiers, the malice of Ministers, the 
| Spleen of parties and the windy passions 
| ofthe mob, nothing but our own demise 

or misbehaviour can threaten us. And 
| that misbehaviour must be so notorious 

that not only the volatile and jealous 
|Commons but the sagacious Lords 
| themselves can be persu: aded to present 
| to the Throne a reluctant petition that 
| we be dismissed. 
| “It is not for nothing, Sir Hum- 
| phrey, that those who have to hold the 
| Scales of justice evenly have been pro- 
vided with a firm unshakable base on 
which to perform that delicate opera- 
| tion. Thus only can we discharge our 
| duties without fear or favour, affection 
| or ill-will. 

“Now, the salaries paid by the Crown 
to its serv ants are matters which may be 
| debated and ultimately determined by 
| the House of Commons, and, since the 
| House of Lords may not interfere with 

4 Money Bill, it may not question a 

decision of the Commons concerning 

the salary of a Crown servant. If, 
| then, the proce edings of 1931 were ad- 
| mitted to have validity, we should 
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The Sergeant. “Bruit, I’ve 
A TIGER HAS BROKEN LOOSE 
WANT YOU TO GO ALONG 


JUST HAD A TELEPHONE 
FROM THE CIRCUS IN UNDERWOOD’S FIELD, 
AND COPE WITH THE SITUATION.” 
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MESSAGE TO SAY THAT 
so I 








have to say that a judge’s office can 
only be taken away by the action of 
both Houses of Parliament, but his 
salary may be taken away by one House 
acting alone. Which is absurd. For if 
the Commons can reduce his salary 
by twenty per cent., they can reduce 
it by a hundred per cent., which is 
tantamount to a dismissal. And if they 
can reduce it because they apprehend 
a national emergency, they can reduce 
it because they dislike him. Moreover, 
they can influence, or attempt to in- 
fluence, his judgment by a mere threat 
to reduce his salary. In short, the 
House of Commons is in control of His 
Majesty’s judges; and the same Con- 
stitution which with one hand gives 
them complete independence, with the 
other hand snatches it away. 


Perhaps, Sir, you will give Mr. Batpb- 
WIN another opportunity to read that 
majestic piece of prose. It is a little dis- 
couraging that we should have to in- 
struct the Leader of the Conservative 
Party in the elements of the Constitu- 
tion; it is still more discouraging to find 
the Leader of that Party speaking with 
seeming lack of reverence about one of 
the Bulwarks of the Constitution; but 
there it is. A man who misses Punch 
one week is fairly sure to fall into 
serious error the next. Too many 
public men suppose that they can safely 
entrench themselves behind The Times. 
A. P. H. 








Wheels within Wheels. 


“Tt is a truism among motorists that tyre 
troubles come in cycles.”— Yorkshire Paper. 
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: that mental picture and something in Clark’s appearance 
Mnemonics. Then the minute you see one it suggests the other.” 
“You mean, if he had a pen behind his ear it would | 
Rule 1. Do not wait to practise the art until you have help?” 


found out how to pronounce the word. 

Rule 2. Remember that it is all based upon the Law of 
Association. 

Rule 3. Take no notice of the people who say that there 
is no such thing as Law of Association. There is—and, 
anyway, they’re probably thinking of the Law of Aver- 
ages, which is said not to exist either but is continually to 
be met with all the same. 

Rule 4. Realise that all types of mind are not fitted to 
practise mnemonics. This is a very unfortunate Rule, but 
it has to be taken into account. 

Rule 5. Read the following carefully. 


“Why not,” I said to Charles, “use a system of 
mnemonics ?” 

Some rather valuable time was then lost while Charles 
asserted that his ordinary physical jerks every morning 
were doing all that was necessary, and—alternatively— 
that there wasn’t any money to spare for new-fangled 
contraptions with the Government behaving as it was. And 
so on. 

Well, having worked through all that, presently we got 
back to mnemonics again; and I saw that Charles after a 
bit was impressed. 

‘Something that helps one to remember people’s names ?” 
he said in a dazed kind of way, as who should say, “A 
crock of gold at the bottom of the garden?” 

Charles is not good at remembering names. (Naturally. 
Otherwise I shouldn’t have taken so much trouble to intro- 
duce him to mnemonics.) 

“It’s all a matter of association,” I explained—and not 
for the first time in the conversation either by a very long 
way; but one can’t hope to rush this sort of thing—not with 
Charles. 

“Everything reminds one of something. Ask any psycho- 
analyst——” 

The minute I'd said it I knew it was a mistake. It was a 
good eight-and-a-half minutes before Charles had worked 
through all the associations that the word “psycho- 
analyst ~ seemed to rouse in his mind, and I began to 
wonder if he really needed any help from mnemonics at 
all—and also whether the whole thing wouldn’t end in his 
simply walking out of the room and slamming the door 
after him. 

However, 
explaining. 

“You see, you meet a person, say at a party, and he is 
introduced, and you forget his name _ practically im- 
mediately.” 

“No, you don’t, because you never heard it in the first 
place. It’s a most extraordinary thing that your own name 
is the only one you ever hear when anybody’s introduced. 
And probably you don’t really hear that; it’s only because 
you know it already.” 

“Charles, you meet a person and you know—never mind 
how—that his name is, say, Clark. Now, how are you going 
to remind yourself next time you see him that his name is 
Clark ?” 

“1 can’t imagine.” 

“What is your immediate association with the word 
‘Clark’ ?” 

“Some poor wretch who sits at a desk all day long writ- 
ing,” suggested Charles—rather eloquently, I thought. 

“Well, you see, that gives you a mental picture at once. 
Now, in some way you’ve got to find a connection between 


it was all right, and one was able to go on 


“I think it would make it almost too easy. In facet 
it would hardly come under the head of mnemonics at 
all. More like mere coincidence.” 

“Perhaps,” said Charles wistfully. 

“There’s another way of doing it,” I said to cheer him 
up. “Poetry. I believe people use it in exams to remember 
rules and exceptions and things in Greek and Latin. Like— | 


William the Conqueror packed up his sticks | 
And came over to England in ten-sixty-six.” 


“That wouldn’t help with Greek and Latin,” said Charles 
in a dazed kind of way. “ Besides, it’s the one date that 
everybody knows already.” 

“T simply used that as an example. Naturally, you make 
up your own poetry as you require it. Take telephone 
numbers, for instance— 


I’m going to ring up Johnny Traill 
At 3291 Maida Vale.” 


“That,” said Charles, “‘is not fair. We don’t know any. 
body called Johnny Traill, and if we did his exchange 
wouldn’t be Maida Vale; it’d be Langham or Frobisher or 
some other exchange that doesn’t have a rhyme.” 

“You’d have to find one. That’s the whole art of 
mnemonics 





I’m going to ring up Mrs. Snow : 
Her number’s 8934 Fro. 


It’s quite easy. It needn’t be really good poetry.” 
“No, I see that,” said Charles. 
But I heard him muttering to himself quite a long while 
afterwards— 
“I want to ring up Doctor Sim— 


and I] hope to goodness the exchange is Primrose Hill.” 

It looked as though I had not talked mnemonics to 
Charles in vain. 

But as a matter of fact I had. 

It came out later, after we’d been to a tennis-party at 
“The Homestead.” 

“You saw that woman in the green dress who played up 
at the net?” said Charles. 

“Yes,” I said resentfully. 
at the net.) 

‘Well, her name was Mrs. Bird. And I took a good look | 
at her and tried to think what she reminded me of, just as | 
you told me; and I thought out something quite good, 
about a bird being caught in a net—where she was playing 
all the time, you know.” 

“Charles! That was brilliant. You’ve got it!” 

“No, I haven’t,” said Charles. ‘For one thing it com- 
pletely put me off my game, as you may have noticed, 
and for another I’ve just realised that I called her ‘ Mrs. | 
Fowler’ the whole afternoon.” EK. M. D. | 

| 
| 


“The great man may not be better than the next man, he has | 
his viscera like anybody else.”—N.Z. Paper. | 
We never doubted it. 

‘“ A fairly sharp earthquake occurred at 2.20 this morning. Later, | 
residents were awakened by a noise like an explosion, which ap- | 
peared to come from the direction of White Island. A rumbling 
noise continued for about 25s.”—N.Z. Paper. 


Surely this kind of entertainment should be free. 


(I hate women who play up 
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Mrs, O' Flanagan (who has been discovered cleaning the birdcage with a dish-cloth) 
WEREN'T WANTED, YOU WOULDN'T HAVE KNOWN ANYTHING ABOUT IT.” 


. “SuRE, IF You 


tan 


HADN'T COME WHERE YOU 














Thoughts About Thought. 





I Love to muse upon the pace 
At which our knowledge grows, 
To marvel at the human race 
And what a lot it knows. 


As soon as working hours are gone 
And daily tasks are done 

I like to concentrate upon 
The root of minus one. 


The root of minus one, you see, 
Though puzzling to some, 

Is Open Sesame to the 
Space-Time Continuum. 





Here, due to Relativity’s 
Inverting looking-glass, 
Incomprehensibilities 
Quite often come to pass. 


MAHOMET’S going to the mount 
Is relatively sim- 

ilar to the reverse account— 
The mountain came to him. 


This may perhaps appear to be 
Peculiar at first sight; 

It is of course because of the 
Velocity of light. 


If only you could travel at 
This record-breaking pace 


You'd find, approximately, that 
You'd stayed in the same place. 


For space is but relation by 
The mind to objects lent, 

And even if it isn’t, why, 
The wretched stuff is bent. 


There is no force, and though things 


whizz 
About from place to place 
The cause of every motion is 
The crookedness of space. 


I love to muse upon the pace 


At which our knowledge grows, 


To marvel at the human race 
And what it thinks it knows. 
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At the Play. 


“Tn CortiLe” anp “MustaFa” 
(LITTLE). 

Tuts reporter, whose Italian is con- 
fined to a mastery of the less recondite 
phrases in that hopeful publication, 
How to Get All You Want in Italy, 
betook himself to the Little Theatre 
primarily as an act of formal courtesy 
to the distinguished Roman actor, 
Signor Errore PETROLINI, now visiting 
England for the first time with a small 
and competent company for a short 
fortnight’s “season,” at the invitation 
of Mr. José Levy. 

A sufficiently explicit synopsis of the 
action of the two little plays and an 
indication of the broad intention of the 
character-sketches give one a general 
understanding of the situation ; but the 
tribute to the subtlety of the detail 
must be offered at second-hand by 
recording the constant delighted ripple 
of laughter from the members of the 
Italian Colony gathered in force to 
do honour to their compatriot. 

Signor PETROLINI impresses himself 
upon us as a comedian of resource and 
versatility. His music-hall training 
shows itself in the confidential way in 








PETROLINI 
Raffaele . 


SERIOSO. 
SiGNok PETROLINI. 
La Sconosciuta. S1GNortNA E. CrIner. 


which he quickly imposes himself upon 
his audience and in his habit of step- 


ping occasionally out of the frame of 


the plays to emphasise that personal 
rapport. 

The first little play is chosen to give 
the actor opportunity for the pathos 
which is always in the make-up of 


the Higher Clown. A blind musician 
(PETROLINI) is led into the squalid 
little courtyard where some of the 
lesser lighter ladies of the town have 
their quarters. He serenades one of 
them, romantically idealising her as 


A 
ey 
ZY 


SANS 





POLICEMAN KEYS. 


beautiful, gracious and tender. It is 
5 . . . 
perhaps an artistic mistake that 


Signorina CRINER is all those things. It 
is certainly a tribute to her that in the 
dialogue between them the very words 
of the strange gaunt troubadour seemed 
to be effectively translated by the 
subtle changes of her expressive face. 
The girl is deeply touched and offers 
him freely a reward beyond his hopes. 
An obstinately romantic little piece, 
clearly. 

In the second playlet Signor Perro- 
LINI presents us with a glorious two- 
pence-coloured fully-rounded portrait 
of a polyglot Levantine pedlar of 
trinkets and carpets. A tyrannical but 
affectionate husband and father, also 
in his own way a romantic, dreaming 
of a return to his beloved fatherland a 
rich man, he shares a lottery ticket 
with his Italian friend, Don Gaetano, the 
greengrocer (Signor MONTEFAMEGLIO). 
It turns out to be the winning ticket. 
He “loses” it, feigning madness to baffle 
his frantic partner. It is discovered. 
But a half-share is not enough to fulfil 
his dream. He swallows it, and the 
curtain hides from us the form which 
the revenge of the thwarted greengrocer 
and his voluble allies takes upon this 
inconveniently obstinate idealist. <A 
jolly affair, Signor PETROLINI showing 
himself a character-actor and buffoon, 
both subtle and broad, of real dis- 
tinction. 

The character-studies which followed 
I found it impossible to judge, except 





| 
through their stimulating effect on | 
those fortunate enough to be able to | 
follow them. I imagine from the | 
quality of the laughter that some little | 
naughty wit was embedded in them, | 

: 


At the Revue. 








“ArrTER DarRK” (VAUDEVILLE). 

As light entertainment this revue. | 
mainly by Mr. Ronatp Jeans, is a| 
sound enough addition to our theatre | 
list. It provides Mr. NELSON Keys 
with material for some brilliant imper- 
sonations and contains a measure of 
good topical satire; but as a whole it | 
falls short of the first class because of 
a number of rather unoriginal items, 
because the Chorus, though admirably 
gay and attractive, are seldom really | 
together, and because Mr. Avprey | 
Hammonp’s settings and Mr. Key. | 
NETH DUFFIELD’s and Mr. Kennety | 
LESLIE-SMITH’S music, while easy to | 
look at and listen to, are not in any way 
exceptional. 

Mr. Keys’ turns take us to the | 
summit of an Alp and to Shanghai, but | 
it would be worth going further than | 
that to see him. His mimicry is mar. | 
vellous. It is absurdly realistic and yet | 
is always tinged by a spark of burlesque 





Lfazaa”"_> tt. 


LITTLE MISS MUFFET COMES 
OFF HER TUFFET. 
Miss Berry FRANKIsS. 


from which a new personality is bor. 
And he is like an expanding foot-rule. 
As you know, he is small; but if he took | 
it into his head to present CARNERA, 
then CaRNERA would come on to the 
stage. In this show he suddenly became 
Mr. Jack HuLBert, looking if anything 
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a trifle bigger than Mr. HULBERT, but 
in other respects beyond criticism—the 
voice, the roll of the shoulders, the 
laugh. Without quarrelling with what 
he gave us I should have liked a few 
more impressions from Who’s Who ? 
He was at his best in “The View- 
Point,” a clever study of international 
psychology reminiscent of the old 
elephantismus story. A French, Ger- 
man, American and English couple 
clambered separately to an Alpine 
peak (where we awaited them) with the 
idea of seeing the dawn, and we had the 














| benefit of their differing reactions. Mr. 
| Krys played Mr. American and Mr. 
| German superbly. To me the crispness 
| of the scene was spoilt at the end by 
'the appearance of two lovers who 
clammily absorbed the dawn in its full 
beauty—a lump of box-office sugar 
| which seemed a pity. 

In “Rumba” he gave us an ex- 
hilarating exhibition of Southern tem- 
perament as a dance-band star who 
flung a spanner into the restaurant 
| works by flying publicly into.a passion, 
| but whose place of origin was finally 
discovered to have been Balham. 

In “China Boy,” a sketch somewhat 


too improper for me to dally with 
(though about the only touch of mauve 
in a remarkably pure programme) he 
impersonated a Chinese valet. How he 
maintained such an Orient Line in his 
face and yet managed to utter at all, 
even in a cracked voice, I can’t tell you, 
but it was a wonderful achievement. 
His other turns comprised the usual 
intoxicated man-about-town whom he 
does so well; a clever little sketch 
satirising the inanities to which long- 
distance telephones are subjected; a 
North-Country résumé of the economic 
situation, and an idiotic and quite 
funny application of Crazy Variety 
methods to a typical Haymarket 
play. 

Miss Louise Browne, an American 
actress already known to English 
audiences, was his leading lady, and 
danced and sang and acted very 
nicely. Her best dance was as the 
Orchid in “The Orchid and the Cac- 
tus,” with Mr. Harotp TURNER as an 
able partner. 

Mr. CwHartes HeEstor_ deserved 
special mention. As a compére he can 
drivel indefinitely and with singular 
charm, and his impression of an Eng- 


lish tennis-player at Wimbledon fac- 
ing a Transatlantic service was a 
delight, even if, in view of our Davis 
Cup successes, it was not absolutely 
fair. 

The best composite item in the 
whole programme was a short sketch 
entitled The Bronté Sisters, by Mr. 
HERBERT Farseon. Emily, Charlotte 
and Anne sat in a family group between 
an aspidistra and a mahogany pedestal, 
and commented in acrid song upon the 
boom which 1933 has brought them. 
They sang very slowly, very solemnly, 
in their dark Haworth way, and as 
usual the laugh was on us. 

I always like Mr. MELVILLE CooPEr’s 
humour, and here he is up to form. 
Miss AUDREY ACLAND and Miss Berry 
FRANKISS are new to me, but I hope 
we shall soon see them again. 

If you go, as I think you might, here 
are three questions you can best decide 
for yourself: Why did the lady in “A 
Little Knowledge” wear chilblains 
and a summer frock at the same time ? 
Are the Chorus in ‘“ Wall Street” sym- 
bolical of shares or speculators? Is 
“soup at her” to be tolerated as a 
rhyme for “Jupiter” ? Erte. 














“Loox, GEORGE-——THEY ’VE 
“VANDALS!” 
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Fortunate Youth (whose father owns a salmon river). “YOU DONE MUCH FISHING, WALTON?” 


Walton. “ Nor mMucH. 


ONLY SHRIMPS.” 








The Shirt Shemozzle. 


Dear Mr. Puncn,—Will you help 
a Troubled Traveller? I am shortly 
setting out on a motor-tour through 
Europe, and I am gravely worried. 

It is about this shirt business. 
Formerly a shirt was a shirt, or any- 
how the remains of one; now it is a 
political banner, brown in Germany, 
black in Italy, but goodness only knows 
what colour in other countries. 

That is where the trouble is likely 
to begin, unless you or the Foreign 
Office will come to my rescue. In pre- 
paration for my trip my overdraft has 


| just bought me some superb shirtings, 


but where is it safe for me to wear 
them? How am I to know what 


colour is de rigueur in any country? 


How discover whether the universal 
hue in one country is not instant death 
in the next? What happens if I travel 
through Hungary in a wine-dark shirt 
and forget to change it for a viridian 
at the Roumanian frontier? How many 
shirts of different colours must I take 


with me if I start out for a day’s motor- 
ing from Luxembourg? Are there dress- 
ing-rooms at the last outpost of 
Esthonia where I can slough my helio- 
trope for the prevailing primrose of 
Finland? If there is a lady in the party 
(and one never knows, does one?) do 
shirt-waists count as shirts? and is 
mixed sloughing allowed ? 

These are all perplexing problems 
for a traveller of limited means, light 
luggage and natural modesty. 

Of course I might go round all the 
Consulates (General and Particular) in 
London and make inquiries, but that 
is a lengthy process, and anyhow most 
of the Consuls are busily disguised as 
Plenipotentiaries at the World Eco- 
nomic Conference. 

There must be many intending holi- 
day-makers who are similarly puzzled, 
and the only satisfactory solution that 
I can suggest is that you, Sir, should 
issue weekly until the end of the holi- 
day-season a supplement setting out 
the countries in alphabetical order 
with a list of the shirt-colourings 
favoured and fatal in each up to the 


time of going to press, with perhaps 
a Stop-Press column for the latest 
Balkan modes. Something on these 
lines :— 
Country: San Marino. 
Favoured Colours: Chinese White. 
Last Week’s White. 
* ’ White with Black Spots. 
Black with White Spots. 
Fatal Colours: Hooker’s Green, No. 1. 
Hooker’s Green, No. 2. 
*Wash out all but one of these. 
You see the idea? Will you please 
do something about it? 


Yours shiftily, NEssUvs. 








Mavins’ Match. 


I Boucnt my score-card, hired a 
green cushion and settled down to 
watch the afternoon’s play. Who was 
that bowling? I glanced casually at 
the card, but before I could discover | 
the bowler’s name my attention was 
arrested by a small announcement In 
the corner of the card: “ScoRER— 
MAVINS.” 

This was most unusual, surely? | 
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“IF I COULD ONLY GET A LITTLE MORE BREADTH INTO IT!” 
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“THE EPERGNE.” 
How TO USE THE UNWANTED FAMILY PLATE. 








had often read the name of Mavins on 
my card, but Mavins had never been 
alone before. It had always been: 
‘““SCORERS—MAVINS AND So-AND-SO.” 
I turned to my left-hand neighbour. 
“Do you see this?” I asked, indicating 
| the announcement on the score-card. 
‘What ?” he asked in turn, taking 
his pipe out of his mouth and eyeing 
me suspiciously. 
| “Mavtys is alone to-day,” I an- 
| swered. 
| 





My neighbour failed to show the 
interest I had expected. 
“You need two scorers for a County 
match, but not for Gentlemen v. 
Players,” he commented, and turned to 
watch the game. 
| AmEs and LANGRIDGE were batting, 
| but my thoughts were in the scoring-box. 
“Very slow play,” said my neighbour 
| at length, knocking out his pipe on his 
| boot and giving a little twist to his 
| moustache. 
*‘ All the better for Mavins,” I said; 
| and we relapsed into silence. 
Half-an-hour later AMEs and Lane- 
| RIDGE were still batting. My neigh- 
| bour took his pipe from his pocket and 
| began to fill it thoughtfully. 
| ‘Makes it very slow having a right- 
| and left-hander in together,” he vol- 
| unteered. 


“It makes it much easier for 
Mavins,” I answered promptly. 

TOWNSEND came in to bat after AMEs. 

“ Another right-hander, thank God!” 
tf murmured. 

“Why are you glad?” asked my 
remaining neighbour testily; “it’s a 
right- and left-hander together again.” 

“T’m glad,” I said simply, as he 
began to edge his cushion away, “for 
Mavis’ sake.” 

I followed him along the seat. “I 
hope to goodness TOWNSEND won't get 
out before LANGRIDGE,” I said. 

“Why?” asked my neighbour. 

“Because,” I replied in triumph, 
“NICHOLS would be in with Lano- 
RIDGE, and they’re both left-handers.” 

“And a damn good thing too!” 
answered my neighbour angrily. 

I put my hand on his arm. “*‘Remem- 
ber Mavins,” I said. 

My neighbour took up his despatch- 
case and his green cushion and rose 
from his seat. ‘‘Good afternoon,” he 
said; “I think I'll try the Mound Stand 
for a change.” 

“T’ll come along with you,” I an- 
swered ; and off we went together. 

By the time we had settled into our 
new seats LANGRIDGE was out and 
TOWNSEND and NICHOLS were to- 
gether. 


“Good!” I said; “right and left 
again. How nice for Mavins!” 

But my contentment was not long. 
lived. JARDINE caught TOWNSEND at 
silly point, and VERITY was_ seen 
coming out of the Players’ dressing- 
room. 

I clutched my neighbour’s arm. 
“Tell me,” I said—‘* Vertrty is a left- 
handed bowler, but ws 

‘“He’s a right-handed bat,” growled 
my neighbour. 

“There seems to be a special Provi- 
dence watching over Mavins,” I mur- 
mured happily. 

Verity did not last long. 

“Who’s next?” I asked, anxiously 
consulting my score-card. ‘‘ Ah! CLARK. 
He’s a left-handed bowler, but——” 

“And he’s a left-handed bat,” cried 
my neighbour in triumph. “Two left- 
handers at the wicket at last— 
NIcHOLs and CLARK.” 

“Alas, poor Mavis!” I said. 

But after a while I brightened. “It’s 
all right,” I said; ““CLARK’s got a cap 
on and Nicuors hasn’t. I expect that 
was to please Mavins, don’t you?” 

When stumps were drawn my neigh 
bour rose and nodded a relieved good: 
night. ‘Dull day’s play,” he said. 

“Dull?” I asked in surprise. “1° 
me it will always be Mavrys’ match. 
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Our Booking-Office. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned 
Clerks.) 


Wild Western Isles. 
I think it ’s fairly safe to say 
That SETON GorpDon knows his way 
About the rock-entangled seas 
Encompassing the Hebrides; 
Nay, further, confident I am 
That he could pass a stiff exam. 
Involving any sort of test 
(Witness his Islands of the West 
Which CassELt sells and you may get, 
And should, at fifteen shillings net) 
On every scrap of Scottish ground 
From Erriboll to Jura Sound. 


He gives us here, in pictured view 

And writing which is pictures too, 

The lore of each selected place 

Its fauna, flora, populace, 

Its tongues, its tasks—all linked 
together 

With vivid hints about its weather. 





And that to me, a Sassenach, 

| Debars the dogging of his track, 

| Since—or I do him grievous wrong— 

| It seems Id have to take along 
Waders, sou’-westers, rubber-boots 

| And something stout in oilskin-suits, 

Which once I'd gladly don, no doubt, 





Generalship for the General. 
Refusing to allow the military ex- 
ploits of the original Duke of Mart- 
BOROUGH to suffer from the increasing 
distaste accruing to his personal char- 
acter, Mr. HILAIRE BELLOC has written 
a masterly, vivid and compactly- 
informative little book on the genius 
that went to the winning of Blenheim, 
Ramillies, Oudenarde and Malplaquet. 
| With the conduct of these four battles 
and the forcing of the lines of BRABANT 





“ BETCHER IT BUSTS FUST, GINGER !” 








in 1705 and those of VitLars in 1711 The Tactics and Strategy 

| of the Great Duke of Marlborough (ArRowsmiTH, 10/6) is 
| mainly concerned; but a capital introduction on general- 
ship in general and the generalship of MARLBOROUGH in 
particular puts the ordinary reader—for whose delectation 
the book is primarily intended—in a position to enjoy the 
reconstructive detail and intimate comment that follow. 
Mr. Bettoc has apparently tramped the greater part of 
the ground concerned, though the only new matter he 
stresses is the configuration of the field at Ramillies. Here, 
incidentally, his view of the point of introduction of the 
cavalry reinforcement conflicts with Professor TREVELYAN’S 
recent reading of the action. His general political back- 
ground—in particular his estimate of the spiritual and 
financial resources of France and the Allies—is admir- 
ably helpful and lucid. 


Dance of a Marionette. 
Adam Melfort was a strong silent man with a passion 
| for effacing himself. He did two years for a forgery com- 
| luitted by his wife and then went off spying on the Con- 








tinent during the War. Next he got in a fix in the Arctic 
regions. Later on he began to get vague ideas of reform- 
ing the world, and he finished up by sacrificing himself to 
save potential world-leaders from destruction by the Iron 
Hand, a body of subterranean Hitlers. It is an excit- | 
ing record of A Prince of the Captivity (HopDER AND 
StoucHton, 7/6) which Mr. Jonn Bucnan gives us, 
but whether through the weight of graver cares or for 
some other reason the author’s strong individuality 
seems to be a little obscured, and we miss the boyish 
gusto of his earlier romances. 





“Donna prudente, gioia eccellente.” 

It is exhilarating to read an autobiography so critical 
of its subject and so appreciative of its not always easy 
circumstances as Mrs. C. 8. PEEL’s chronicle of sixty-three 
strenuous and chequered years. To devote a genuine talent 
for organisation and a notable turn for journalism to “the 
basic profession of housekeeping,” in an age too when 
women of such gifts were practically single-minded in 
diverting them from domestic interests, argues both sagacity 
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and independence; and both qualities, with a blithe sense 
of humour thrown in, are admirably represented in Life’s 
Enchanted Cup (LANE, 12/6). From country house to 
industrial town, from industrial town to capital, the author 
takes her vivacious way, her enterprises ranging from 
articles for The Queen (edited by a spinster in a mushroom- 
hat) to the earning of a thousand a year under Lord Norrtu- 
CLIFFE, with spans of collaboration with a young and crude 
ARNOLD BENNETT and War-jobs under the Ministry of Food. 
Ample time is found alongside both for society and the 
under-dog; and a sense of family solidarity (which is particu- 
larly sound on aunts and can find fit phrases of gratitude 
for cousins) is one of the book’s most ingratiating virtues. 


Adventures and Perils. 
The seven stories which Lieutenant L. Luarp has 
assembled from the pages of Maga, under the general title 
of All Hands (Tue BopLry HEAD, 7/6), touch upon various 


descent.” I seem to note the critical eye of the artist | 
watching her go down. This is a really interesting book, 

illustrated with good photographs, and I think it should 

give “‘falling dreams” to thousands. 


In School. 

Schoolmasters All (CONSTABLE, 7/6), to which Mr. BERN arp 
HENDERSON gives the alternative title, Thirty Years’ Hard, | 
calls for attention because it contains a record of a life spent | 
mainly in teaching. Grievances Mr. HENDERSON has in | 
plenty, but many of them are sound and sensible, and we | 
have his word for it that he is neither trying to exaggerate | 
nor to be unduly provocative. For Headmasters and 
Inspectors of schools he has little that is flattering to say, 
indeed his pen is dipped in gall when he discusses them. 
But few of us will disagree with him when he says, “Instead 
of trying to ape the big public schools, the secondary schools 
would be wise to try to develop hard-working, clear-thinking, 








unusual aspects of sea- 
life as the author has 
sampled them during 
his nautical career. All | 
are either fact or founded 
on fact. ‘“* Down North” 
describes the day’s work 
ina Hull trawler; “Just 


weather in the Pentland 
Firth as experienced in 
the Albemarle—one of 
the old Duncan class 
battleships, by the way, 
and not, as the pub- 
lisher’s “blurb” has it, 
adestroyer—and*“ Under 
Water,” as its name 
suggests, is concerned 
with life below the sur- 
face, telling in brief 
dramatic form how the 
crew of a rammed sub- 
marine escape death by 
being blown through the 
engine-room hatch. Last 
come three yachting 


“WHAT ARE YOU 
HAY, DIDN'T you?” 


GRUMBLING 





ABOUT? 


|healthy men.” Mr. | 

HENDERSON has many 
stories to tell; some of 
them are amusing, some | 
of them are vulgar and 
several of them are both. 


Tall Stories. 
Several of the sixteen | 
tales in Man’s Under. 
standing (WARD, Lock, | 
7/6) reveal Mr. C. J. 
CurciirFE Hyne in a} 
very imaginative mood, 
but even the most wildly 
improbable of them are 
written so persuasively | 
that they are not diff. 
cult to swallow. The 
best of the bunch is 
“Diamond Beach,” for 
I seem to see my old | 
friend Captain Kettle in 

/ \ close attendance when 
it was being written. | 
For the rest, “The Island | 
that is Seldom There” 


+ 


at | 


You CAME OUT TO SMELL THE 











is a tale of a yacht dogged by ill-fortune 
and deserted by rats, much like the old ship in Youth; 
the other two describe the exploits of Maitenes I. and 
her successor in the Fastnet Race and the Transatlantic 
Race respectively. Lieutenant Luarp writes like a real 
lover of ships and the sea. 


yarns. One 





Parachute. 

Such nerve-thrilling exhibitions as wing-walking, inten- 
tional crashing and parachuting, whether for film-work or 
for the sensation-loving crowd, are frequently condemned 
for the sacrifice of life that they entail. But Mr. Jonn 


| TranuM’s book, Nine Lives (Joun Hamitron, 8/6), while 


often causing the reader to catch his breath, shows that 
there are many lives saved also by daring experiment. 
The risks taken with parachutes may be done for cash, but 
the technical data obtained must be without price. I do 
not think the author was paid in dollars for one casually- 
mentioned act. A hurried call brought him to an aerodrome 
round which circled a plane. Beneath the under-carriage 
a girl hung by her parachute, which had caught up. The 
author went up in another machine, jumped to the one 
in difficulties, climbed down to the axle and released the 
actress. He then states that “she made a perfect parachute 


provides full opportunity to chuckle; * The Gentleman on 
the Mat” is as queer as it is clever, and, although the 
long-bow is stretched tautly in “Tribute for Emperor 
Solomon,” the ultimate result is a bull’s-eye. 








“Famous LITERARY MEN To Give THEIR DauGHTERS Away.” 
Headline in Evening Paper. 


In print ? 





“THE Moon (By SpectaL ARRANGEMENT) 


Will be on the waters again at Kari at 9 p.m. on 8th July, and 
by kind permission of the Commandant, the Palestine Police Band 
will play Dance Music.”—Palestine Paper. 


Our own road-houses will have to look to their laurels. 








Mr. Punch on Tour. | 





An Exhibition of Prints depicting humorous situations 
between Doctor and Patient will be on view at Moss Bank 
House, Bolton, August 5 to September 2; and at Whitby, | 
September 16 to October 14. Invitations to visit the Exhi- 
bition at any of the above places will be gladly sent to 
readers if they will apply to the Secretary, “ Punch” Office, 
10, Bouverie Street, E.C.4. 
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